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Another inadequacy in the parental discipline literature is the tendency to treat the exercise of authority narrowly, more as a personality characteristic than as a fundamental structural element in any community. For our purposes, this problem goes primarily to the question of transference. We have argued that, since the family is the primary source of norms for the young child, the coercive and violent use of authority in the family teaches the child both that authority is coercive and violent and that successful responses to authority are violence or submission.
Most of the parental discipline literature does not specify the learning contingencies on which behavior transference would depend. One can speculate about the extent to which a violent home has taught the violent and predatory delinquent a concept of coercive authority. One can also find some statistical evidence supporting that speculation: the recent data from McCord's longitudinal study of participants in the Cambridge-Somer-ville program indicate a significant contribution of violently coercive behavior by parents to a child's subsequent delinquent or criminal behavior (McCord 1979). But the mechanism of transference is not clearly understood, and it is this mechanism that intervention must be designed to manipulate. Not all physical punishment has pathological effects; not all severe physical punishment results in violent behavior disorders. Much more needs to be understood about the connections or mechanism of transfer.
Two other aspects of this literature deserve mention because they represent particularly important gaps in our capacity to manipulate the use of discipline in family interactions. The first has to do with the different levels on which the child is simultaneously learning about authority and prosocial behavior. Recent studies of cognitive social learning, notably by Mischel (1973), are seeking to understand the role of reasoning and verbalization in the process of internalizing norms and learning appropriate social roles. It is becoming clear to the social learning researchers that articulation of reasons and exchange of points of view are important parts of reinforcement. A better understanding of such cognitive-normative factors is indispensable for the development of effective intervention strategies.
Likewise, the motivations of the parent involved in pathological disciplinary interactions are critical for any manipulation of the interaction pattern. It would probably not be useful to explain to the violent parents that their actions are teaching the child antisocial behavior or that love-oriented techniques get better results. The violent parent is probably fulfilling some of his or her own needs for ego enhancement or personal power. To the extent that such motivations are impervious to manipulation, any strategy for family intervention will be drastically limited to the